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A SUMMER SCENE AT PINE RIDGE HOME OF REST FOR HORSES, DEDHAM, MASS. 


2 OUR FOURFOOTED-FRIENDS 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Lost? 


I call no fight a losing fight 

If, fighting, I have gained some straight new 
strength; 

If, fighting, I turned ever toward the light, 

All unallied with forces of the night; 

If, beaten, quivering, I could say at length: 

‘“‘T did no deed that needs to be unnamed; 

. I fought—and lost—and I am unashamed.”’ 

—Miriam Teichner. 


Resolve 


To keep my health! 
To do my work! 
To live! 
To see to it I grow and gain and give! 
Never to look behind me for an hour! 
To wait in weakness, and to walk in power; 
But always fronting onward to the light, 
Always and always facing toward the right. 
Robbed, starved, defeated, fallen, wide astray— 
On, with what strength I have! 
Back to the way! 
—Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 
From: In This Our World. 


About a Humane Worker 


Mrs. Frederick is constantly working both for 
the Society in Reading, Pa., which she started, 
also for the greatly needed work at Quito, 
Ecuador, South America. It was gratifying to 
hear from her in a recent letter the following: ‘‘I 
couldn’t possibly get along without your dear 
little paper, OuR FouRFOOTED FRIENDS, for you 
touch on the subjects and problems that are so 
constantly perplexing me in my local humane 
work. It was in your magazine that I got my 
first idea of an ‘Old Horse Fund’ so that we 
could buy up old horses, which we could not 
consistently condemn, and now it is quite a rarity 
to see a miserable looking horse here in Reading, 
and even the farmers in outlying districts are 
becoming afraid to try to sell an old horse, for 
Mrs. Sidel, our humane officer, is on the job, 


day and night, watching for the old horses. Then 
your ideas regarding stray cats and dogs have 
been a valuable guide to me, and I know, by your 
leaflets, that you really love animals, which is 
something that cannot be said of every official in 
animal societies.”’ 

Have you met Mr. Coleman who is general 
manager of the American Humane Association in 
Albany? He is for animals every time and is not 
afraid of any one. 

Hundreds of weary, over-burdened animals in 
Quito, Ecuador, South America, are now grate- 
fully slaking their thirst at the four new drinking 
troughs erected in that city through the instru- 
mentality of Mrs. Oscar F. Frederick, 125 South 
Sixth Street, a member of the board of directors 
of the Humane Society of Berks County. She 
appealed to friends in England and the United 
States on behalf of these poor animals, which 
meet daily with abuses such as are seldom seen 
any longer in our own country. 

Mrs. Frederick, whose maiden name was Grace 
Ronald, was born in Michigan, but left motherless 
at an early age. She was adopted by an uncle in 
Ontario, Canada, and brought up on a farm, 
where she helped her uncle in the fields and 
stables, making friends of the animals and fowls, 
and learning to love and understand them. From 
her personal observations on this farm she be- 
came convinced that animals suffer more from 
thirst than from any other cause, as they cannot 
go toa tap and get a drink of water any time they 
want it, as human beings can. Often no water 
is provided for them, with the result that they 
spend many a torturing day and sleepless night, 
just because someone forgot to bring them ‘‘a 
cup of cold water,’ which the Bible mentions as 
the least service that anyone can render to — 
another. 

After graduation from college in Toronto, Can- 
ada, the then Miss Ronald went to California to 
live, and then, a few years later, to Chile, South 
America, where she met and married Oscar Fred- 
erick, the foreign representative of the Lightolier 
Company of New York, and traveled with him all 
over South America, learning to speak Spanish, 
making friends of the natives, and becoming fa- 
miliar with their habits and customs, as no tourist 
or casual traveler can do. 
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AN INFERNO FOR ANIMALS 

South America, for humans, is a land of ro- 
mance and opportunity, but for the animals it is 
_a ‘“Dante’s Inferno,” where horses, mules, oxen 
and donkeys are starved and whipped until they 
fall dead in harness, and where countless num- 
bers of diseased, emaciated dogs and eats try to 
maintain a pitiful existence on scraps of spoiled 
food picked up in back alleys. 

Mrs. Frederick found that one of the quickest 
ways to create a feeling of consideration for the 
animals in South America was to erect watering 
troughs, with humane ideas carved on the troughs 
or placed as posters. beside the troughs. These 
acted as a daily reminder of the needs of animals, 
and usually led to their better treatment. Her 
first trough was erected in Peru, and the second 
one in Chile, and now, her latest achievement is 
the erection of four new troughs in Quito, 
Ecuador. 


HUMANE EDUCATION 


Abbie Ben Adams 


Abbie Ben Adams, may her life be spared, 

Awoke one night and felt a trifle scared; 

For, on her shirtwaist box, crossed-legged, sat 

A vision writing on a little slate. 

Exceeding nervousness made Abbie quake, 

And to the vision timidly she spake. 

“What writest thou?’ The vision looked 

appalled 

At her presumption and quite coldly drawled, 

“The list of our best people who depart 

For watering-places, sumptuous and smart.” 

‘‘And am I in it?” asked Miss Abbie. ‘‘No,”’ 

The scornful vision said, ‘‘You’re poor, you 

know.” 

“T know,” said Abbie, ‘‘I go where it’s cheap. 

I can’t afford mountains or prices steep. 

But ere you leave, just jot this item down: 

I never leave my cats to starve in town.” 

The vision wrote and vanished. Next night late 

He came again, and brought his little slate, 

And showed the names of people really best, 

And lo! Miss Abbie’s name led all the rest. 
—Carolyn Wells. 


Excerpts from a Letter Telling of the Humane Work 
in North Africa 


... The work is getting on in Tunisia, 
literally, like wildfire! People are getting to 
work here and there. In Tunis, they are regu- 
larly visiting the fondouks and several Arabs have 
formed a section of the French 8. P. A. (You 
know we are in co-operation with the French 
S. P. A. which consisted of the deadest people and 
about four willing people, but totally ignorant of 
practical humane work. Well, half a word of 
enlightenment has set those four going and they 
have found others. 

In Le Kef (an isolated little town in the west) 
I heard of some hopeful folk. I made a rush 
visit there, travelling two nights and have been 
well rewarded, for now they have a Branch 
started there and are treating the animals, and 
the veterinarian is helping with advice and oper- 
ating free of charge when necessary. 

In Hammamet (a wee village on the eastern 
coast) an American woman, with whom I left 
medicines last year found that not many came in 
response to her offer of free treatment, so on her 
own she offered a prize of 5 frances to any one who 
brought a donkey without any sores! She 
found only nine without any! Now they are 
coming for treatment every day. She has done 
well! 
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In Sousse, I think I have already told you, I 
have got things in hand, thanks to the veteri- 
narian and the police. 

Here in Gabes, I think we have done best of 
all. There is a splendid Frenchman here, 
Lieutenant Thierry, who has started a Branch of 
the French S. P. A. I came to Gabes the last 
day of June to see if I could help. Now we have 
daily free treatment, with medicines and oper- 
ations when needed—thanks to the French 
veterinarian, who has given splendid help. We 
have cured some awful cases and certainly saved 
five donkeys’ lives during the first month—don- 
keys which are the bread winners of a family. 

Lieutenant and Mme. Thierry started a don- 
key’s hospital with two patients, the first day I 
was here, in the small yard at the back of their 
bungalow. ‘They have had five donkeys in all, 
three of which have stayed from one to two 
months each. It was a toss-up whether either of 
these three could be saved at the beginning, but 
you should see them now! It has meant trouble- 
some dressings twice a day. I am hoping their 
initiative may induce others to take in a donkey 
needing rest or slight treatment. Many people 
have a shed, etc., that could be utilized and the 
trouble of a patient is outbalanced by the 
pleasure and the novelty of having a donkey and 
the cost is almost nothing, while it means a real 
help to the Society and a godsend to the animal. 
I hope ‘Thierry Hospitals’? may spring up, not 
only in North Africa, but wherever sick animals 
may be. Experience is unnecessary—one soon 
finds out what a donkey wants, or a horse. It is 
an idea that I think has not occurred to anyone 
before Lieutenant Thierry thought of it, but it is 
a way in which many animal lovers might help, 
without much trouble or expense to themselves. 

By good luck I have found an excellent Arab 
here, who goes to the fondouks to treat the sores 
and who visits Arab villages as far away as 20 
miles, sleeping away three nights a week to get 
round. In these villages there is no veteri- 
narian, no drugs, no help—at least, not until a 
month ago. The Arab town crier goes round. 
“Salah”? has come; bring out your sore animals 
for treatment, etc. They brought out 44 all at 
once in one village into the market square. He 
worked six hours there without stopping. His 


brother works as dresser at the “daily con- 
sultations.”’ 

The police have made the first quarterly 
inspection of cab horses (at my suggestion). 
The veterinarian inspects and stops any unfit for 
so many days from work. Any cabs which don’t 
come to the inspection have to pay 10 franes and 
come to the veterinarian next day. 

Gabes is a tiny town and the carrying of 
chickens and rabbits, head downwards, has been 
practically stopped by our posters and several 
people who made a compact to stop everyone 
they met and show them the right way to carry. 

I came to Gabes the end of June, for a fortnight, 
or three weeks at the longest, as I had so much to 
do elsewhere. However, a series of ‘provi- 
dential chances’’ happened. 

First, I stayed an extra week to help Mr. 
Thierry. During that week an Arab asked me 
to go with him two miles into the oasis to his 
donkey that was so ill it could not stand. I 
refused at first, saying it was too far as I thought 
I could do more good with time treating animals 
on the spot. ‘Then, I hadn’t the heart to refuse 
the poor man. When I saw the poor donkey I 
stayed another week! During that week I 
noticed how carefully and intelligently Salah the 
owner of this donkey helped in treating it and 
twenty others his neighbors brought to me. 

Now I am worried about the cats at Algiers. 
Two men only have done the weekly destroying 
for nearly a year and a half, and they are getting 
disgusted because no one else will help.—=Society 
for the Protection of Animals in North Africa. 
(signed) K. H. 


Annual Fair, December 5-6, 1927 


As soon as one Fair is over we at the Animal 
Rescue League begin to think and plan for the 
next one. Weare asking ourmembers and friends 
if, as far as possible, they will think and begin to 
work for the next Fair now. One way persons can 
work is to have a little sale or entertainment of 
some sort when they get to their summer resi- 
dences, and make a few dollars with which they 
can buy materials or articles that can be sold at 
a good profit. If we are determined to do some- 
thing there are always ways of doing it. 
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THE BIRD POOL AT THE BUNGALOW, PINE RIDGE, DEDHAM 


There have been a number of letters in the 
Boston Herald recently for and against the crow 
which I have been much interested in reading. 

Any one who has any knowledge of birds knows 
that, like every other living creature, including 
man, birds war more or less against each other; 
but what puzzles me most is why these friends of 
birds who are so often bringing accusations 
against the cat, the crow, the hawk, the owl, and 
wishing them all killed because of the song birds, 
which they sometimes destroy, leave out man, the 
birds greatest enemy, and say nothing about the 
menace of 130,000 to 150,000 licensed gunners in 
Massachusetts alone who are let loose in the 
woods to shoot at certain times of the year. Boys 
of sixteen years are allowed a license to shoot, if 
their parents consent, with no test required for 
skill in shooting, and with nothing but the elastic 
conscience of the eager “‘sportsman”’ to prevent 
them from shooting anything they see on the 
wing or on a tree. 


A friend who loved birds told me that she 
stopped a boy whom she saw crossing a field 
carrying a gun, and asked him to show her his 
“bag”? of game. When she found he had the 
field and song sparrow, the boy said he ‘‘thought 
they were English sparrows!”’ 

How many men and boys are doing the same 
as this boy? How many can tell at a little dis- 
tance which is English and which another of the 
many kinds of sparrows? I, who for years, fed 
the birds at my bungalow in the woods had to 
look carefully to tell what kind of sparrows were 
feeding together with other birds on my bird 
table. 

Why allow boys to shoot? Why allow so 
many licenses to shoot? We may be perfectly 
certain that the cause of decrease of valuable 
birds is due quite as much to the 130,000 hunters 
(to use the smallest figures given me) as to the 
crows or the cats. 


I love the crows. I love to hear them caw, 
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caw over the trees in winter orsummer. I hada 
tame crow and was astonished and delighted with 
his intelligence. 

I beg the “‘sportsmen”’ to spare our cats, our 
crows, owls, and other birds who sometimes, like 
mankind, prey on each other. Can we not try 
to get this immense number of licensed gunners to 
take up more elevating ‘‘sport” than killing, to 
teach their children that taking of life should not 
be called “sport,” and that to go out and feed 
birds in winter is more pleasure than to kill them? 

Mr. Hornaday tells us that the beautiful wood 
pigeon has been practically exterminated by man. 
Thoreau told us of the hundreds of these pigeons 
his neighbors around Walden’s Pond were shoot- 
ing every winter. 

But what wonder that the slaughter goes on 
when we see such articles as the following in a 
recent Hartford, Conn., paper: 

“The parent who has a hunting license is en- 
couraged by the State Game Commission in its 
annual report to take his son or daughter with 
him when hunting and train them to use a gun.” 

How discouraging to us who are striving 
against many obstacles to advance humane edu- 
cation of the young which means a higher civi- 
ization. How far are we advanced beyond the 
savage stage?—Anna Harris Smith. 


It would not do any harm for these enemies of 
crows to read over again the “Birds of Killing- 
worth” by Longfellow, from which I quote the 
following: 

You call them thieves and pillagers; but know, 
They are the winged wardens of your farms, 
Who from the cornfields drive the insidious foe, 

And from your harvest keep a hundred harms. 
Even the blackest of them all, the crow, 

Renders good service as your man-at-arms, 
Crushing the beetle in his coat-of-mail, | 

And crying havoc on the slug and snail. 


The Claims of Gentleness and Reverence 


“How can I teach your children gentleness, 
And mercy to the weak, and reverence 
For Life, which, in its weakness or excess, 
Is still a gleam of God’s omnipotence, 
Or Death, which, seeming darkness, is no less 
The selfsame light, although averted hence, 


When by your laws, your actions, and your 
speech, 
You contradict the very things I teach?’’ 
The birds were doomed; and, as the record 
shows, 
A bounty offered for the heads of crows. 


WHERE THE BIRDS NEST AT PINE RIDGE 


Dog’s Vigil Wins 


Two fine Airedale terriers, Bruce, two years 
old, and Bessie, aged ten months, live with their 
mistress at Hill Crest, Black Notley, Braintree 
(Essex). Absolutely devoted to one another, 
they vanished simultaneously, and, after four 
days, Mrs. Johnson offered a reward for their 
recovery. 

That same night a farm worker, on his way 
home, was attracted by pitiful barking to a lonely 
spot on Cut Hedge Farm, three miles from Hill 
Crest. Arrived at the desolate and remote spot 
from which the cries came, he saw the two dogs 
lying on the ground close together. Bruce had 
been caught by the neck in a stout fox snare; 
Bessie, who knew her way home quite well, had 
remained by the side of her captive mate rather 
than seek shelter and food for herself. 

Four days and nights—cold, foodless and 
waterless—had that devoted creature remained 
beside her mate. Both were snarling and froth- 
ing at the mouth; so that the farm-worker who 
discovered them was afraid to approach. 

He went for Mrs. Johnson, who, with her maid, 
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Gertrude Bacon, taxied as near as was possible 
to the spot. The maid, who had tended the dogs 
and was fond of them, hurried on. Without 
hesitation or fear, she approached them, calling 
Bruce by his name. 

She soon had the wire snare off his neck, but 
the dog was too exhausted to stand, and in- 
capable of doing more than lick the hands of his 
rescuer. Bessie, too, could hardly stand. 

Both dogs had to be carried to the taxi and 
taken home; both, however, revived completely 
after a few days’ careful dieting and rest. 


Trapping by Minors 


Two boys whom we will call Tom and Dick 
were tramping to school through the crisp 
November air, each carrying on his arm a cheap 
steel trap. There had been a light fall of snow 
during the night and every few steps the boys 
would pause and look carefully at some tracks 
made by little wild creatures. ‘‘ This will make 
great sport,’ said Tom. ‘‘ Yes,” replied Dick, 
“we can trail them to their homes and know 
just where to set the traps.”’ 

A bell rang clamorously and the boys started 
on a run, the cruel traps making a great clatter. 
So many of the boys came in at the last moment 
and so great was the noise made by dropping the 
traps in the hall that the teacher began to look 
around for the cause. There were seventeen 
traps lying about the floor, and the teacher 
pondered throughout the day to find some way 
by which she might show the boys the cruelty of 
what they proposed doing. She finally decided 
to use the subject of trapping as a project and 
to correlate it with lessons in civics, nature study, 
English and drawing. Just before the close of 
school she told the pupils that she wished to ask 
a favor of them, namely: Would the boys who 
had brought traps to school leave them there for 
three days during which time the class would 
consider the subject of trapping from all sides; 
determine just what authority they had in the 
matter and whether or not the animals deserved 
the fate that was in store for them. 

The boys were very fond of their teacher and 
did not like to disappoint her, but this was the 
greatest sacrifice she had ever asked of them. 
It was some time before they all agreed to her 


plan. ‘‘My father paid thirty-five cents for my 
trap,” said one; ‘‘I earned the money for mine, 
and it is called ‘The Schoolboy’s Delight’,” said 
another; but because of the sincerity of the 
teacher and owing to the love and respect the 
children held for her, it was finally agreed that 
the traps should remain where they were for 
three days. Then the teacher asked them what 
animals they had hoped to catch. Squirrels, 
rabbits and muskrats seemed to be the most de- 
sired, so those were the animals selected for 
study. 

All were in their seats promptly at 9 o’clock 
the next morning and, as is the custom, the first 
fifteen minutes were devoted to civics. 

‘“Will the boys who propose to trap animals 
this season give me a summary of the game laws 
of the State of New York?” asked the teacher. 
A blank look came over the faces of the children 
for they did not realize that there were such 
laws. When she read to them abstracts from 
the new law passed at the last session of the 
legislature under which it is required that the 
owner’s name be stamped on the trap, and that 
traps must be visited regularly once in every 
twenty-four hours, their enthusiasm was some- 
what dimmed. 

The open season, or the time when those who 
have proper licenses are permitted to hunt and 
trap, was also discussed, and it was found that 
the laws of the state looked carefully after the 
conservation of its wild life. The boys thought 
the laws unnecessarily strict, so they decided to 
write to the game commissioners of other states 
and find out just how their laws compared with 
those of their own state. 

It was found, for instance, according to 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1469 of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, that Connecticut and New 
York would not issue a license to a person under 
sixteen, and that a fee of $2.25 was charged in 
Connecticut, which was considerably in excess 
of the New York State fee of $1.25. Michigan 
required that. the person be seventeen years old 
and charged a fee of $1.25. Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, Maine, Illinois 
and Vermont refused to issue a license to a 
person under sixteen years of age, and charged 
fees ranging from $.75 to $10.00. i 
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These restrictions did not apply to hunting or 
trapping on farms occupied by the children’s 
parents, but other than this they must be either 
accompanied by a parent or guardian, and in 
some instances have their written consent. 

It was concluded that the laws of Connecticut 
and New York were by far the best, as stamping 
the name of the owner on the trap made him 
responsible for his act, and the fact that the 
traps had to be visited regularly lessened: the 
suffering of the animals. The higher license fee 
required in the state of Maine was approved as 
being a means of lessening the number of irre- 
sponsible persons who set traps. The teacher 
pointed out that although the girls did not trap, 
they were as responsible as the boys, for the 
skins of most of the animals were worn by 
women and girls. The unnecessary use of furs 
in summer, which results not only in useless 
cruelty, but is a great waste of fur-bearing ani- 
mals as well, was discussed. Also the effort 
being made by humane and thoughtful people 
to stop this waste; and to devise ways by which 
the animals which it seems necessary to destroy 
shall be caught in a less cruel and inhumane 
manner than is the present custom. Fur farms 
came up for discussion, and it was found that 
this was a growing industry which was not only 
profitable but a humane manner of securing furs. 
The hour of the lesson had long since passed, 
but the children were loth to drop the subject 
and it was decided to continue it at a later 
session.—Mrs. H. Clay Preston. 


“Tf the animals should ever assume a religion 
they would most certainly pick man as the 
devil.” —Dean Inge. 


Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 

Loved the wood-rose, and left it on the stalk? 

At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse? 

Unarmed faced danger with a heart of trust? 

And loved so well a high behavior, 

In man or maid, that thou from speech refrained, 

Nobility more nobly to repay? 

Oh, be my friend, and teach me to be thine! 
—Emerson. 


HORSES AT PINE RIDGE 


A Boy and a Dog 


A great lubberly boy had got a small ‘ puplet,”’ 
apparently but a few months old, of which he 
was trying to make a “‘water dog,” although the 
poor beast had no more of the water species in 
him than a cat. The boy first threw a chip in, 
and then ordered the dog to “go fetch it.”” The 
little fellow looked up in the boy’s face and 
wagged his tail. The order was repeated; when, 
the dog still hesitating, the lubber seized him by 
the tail and threw him into the middle of the 
pond. ‘The little animal scrambled to the shore 
again, as well as he was able, where, moaning and 
shivering with the cold, he crawled up to his 
master and endeavored to lick his feet. Kicks 
and buffets, despite our remonstrance, repaid 
him for this demonstration of love; and then 
followed another order to “‘go and fetch it.” 
The dog now tried to crawl away, when the boy 
seized him by the neck, and stood ready to give 
him another plunge. As he held him for an 
instant, the poor creature turned his head, as 
well as he was able, and gazing into his master’s 
face, said so piteously, by his looks, “‘Oh, don’t 
do it again!’’ Nothing but an extra share of 
inhumanity could have prompted the boy to 
repeat the outrage. The dumb appeal was dis- 
regarded. He was again thrown into the dock, 
and was most probably severely injured by the 
fall, for he floundered about in a circle for three 
or four minutes, as if bewildered, and afterward 
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sank several times before reaching the shore. 
When he got to land again, he staggered a few 
paces, and then fell exhausted on the pavement. 
The boy ran toward him, his face flushed with 
passion, and was about to inflict further chas- 
tisement on his victim, when a burly, good- 
natured, sailor-looking man who had been quietly 
watching the affair, checked him: “ My lad, look 
here!’’ he said, pulling a large orange from his 
pocket, and holding it temptingly toward him. 
The boy paused, and looked wistfully at the 
fruit. His eye glistened as he put out his hand 
to clutch the proffered gift, when the sailor 
withdrew it, and tossed it into the middle of the 
dock. ‘‘ Now, you young rascal,’ said he, turn- 
ing to the boy, ‘‘now, sir, go and fetchit!”’ The 
fellow shook his head and began to step back. 
“Go and fetch it, I say,’’ repeated the sailor, in 
a sterner voice, and advancing a step or two. 
The young rogue now turned on his heel, and 
was attempting to run, when Jack seized him by 
the seat of his trousers and threw him plump into 
the middle of the dock, with as much ease, ap- 
parently, as he had done the orange. Our first 
impulse was to interfere in the matter; but, on a 
second thought, we came to the conclusion that 
as justice had already been done in the premises, 
things might as well remain as they were.— 
Taken from the ‘““Cambridge News-Letter,’ pub- 
lished in 1857. 


LETTERS 


Los ANGELES, Cauir., Dec. 10, 1926. 
Mrs. Huntineton Situ, Editor, 
“Four footed Friends,” 
51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 

My dear Mrs. Smith: We beg to call your 
attention to the very great moral and humane 
victory achieved by the American Animal De- 
fense League in its recent referendum campaign 
against a drastic dog ordinance, involving ap- 
proximately 40,000 licensed dogs, and others, in 
the city of Los Angeles. 

Leading newspapers assisted the League in the 
campaign, and the result of the election was a 


stinging rebuke against the forming of unjust 
restrictive dog ordinances in this city. Faith- 
fully yours,—Mrs. Charlotte Lehnhausen, Secre- 
tary. 


The American Animal. Defense League, Los 
Angeles, Calif., recently defeated a drastic dog 
ordinance, passed by the City Council, August 
11, 1926, against which the League placed a 
referendum that resulted in a majority vote of 
17,000 against the ordinance. 

The ordinance, which lovers of dogs and the 
humane voting public repudiated, was an or- 
dinance permitting an officer of the law to enter 
upon personal premises and remove a dog not 
under immediate control, and to impound it. 
The penalty for a violation of the ordinance was 
severe, declaring ‘‘they shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punishable by a fine of not to exceed 
five hundred dollars ($500.00), or by imprison- 
ment in the city jail for a period of not to exceed 
six (6) months, or both such fine and imprison- 
ment.” 

The overwhelming defeat of the ordinance was 
undoubtedly due to the despotic penalty written 
into it, and to its interference with the rights of 
American citizens, in connection with their 
personal property, the dog. 


The Latham Foundation for the Promotion 
of Humane Education, Inc. 


OAKLAND, Cauir., Dec. 16, 1926. 


Mrs. HuntTINGeTON SmiTH, President, 

The Animal Rescue League, 

Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 

My dear Mrs. Smith: Taking advantage of your 
generous permission to use any of your stories 
for the California schools, we put out your 
“Farmer’s Boy” for the Christmas number of 
the Kind Deeds Messenger. I hope you approve, 
and I am sure you will when you think how much 
good such an attractive story will do in the lives 
of thousands of children. We have a very large 
foreign population, and I sometimes feel des- 
perate about getting the message through to 
children who see little but cruelty and sordidness 
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in their home lives. And yet we have the 
evidence that the leaven is working. The en- 
closed letter from a teacher will show the power 
of a well-chosen story. I wonder if you would 
like some copies. We send one to each class- 
room up to the sixth grade, inclusive, and the 
teachers use them in the classes. 

I wish very much that you would carry on 
continued stories about the life of James Fenton. 
He is a very real person to me and to many of 
our children, and there are so many farm prob- 
lems which could thus be introduced in the 
humane light of better understanding. The 
proper care of various animals could be intro- 
duced, and the value of some animals which are 
today slaughtered wholesale. I am thinking 
now especially of the fox. I know that this 
season brings added sadness to you and, so 
intimately acquainted with sorrow myself, I 
sincerely mourn with you in your great loss. 
You and Mr. Smith have built up an imperish- 
able monument, and that great fact must and 
ever will give you comfort. Sincerely yours,— 
Edith Latham. 


LIVERMORE, CALIF., Dec. 10, 1926. 
Miss LATHAM, 
Latham Square Building, 
Oakland, Calif. 

My dear Miss Latham: I wish to extend my 
thanks for the Christmas Kind Deeds Story you 
sent. One of the boys who graduated last year 
kindly consented to read it at our Christmas en- 
tertainment last evening. ‘The audience showed 
its intense interest and appreciation by perfect 
attention. I was afraid that it would be rather 
too long, but I soon discovered my mistake. I 
only wish you could have been there to appre- 
ciate the power of such a beautiful story. Again, 
please accept my sincerest thanks. Yours 
respectfully,—Lois EH. Johnson. | 


BELMont, Mass. 
Yes, indeed, I will give you a most favorable 
report of my kitten, Mitzie by name. 
First I must tell you that the only thing that 
she cannot do is talk, but if, instead, you could 


hear her purring you would know that she is 
contented. 

No doubt you will remember her condition 
when I took her from the League, and in less than 
a month’s time her wound had healed and a new 
coat of fur was growing in its place. Her coat 
is glossy and bushy and clean, all through her 
daily efforts. 

Her sleeping quarters are in the kitchen in an 
old-fashioned armchair, but when she is not here 
it is surprising the many places you will find her. 
One time she was behind a row of O’Henry 
stories on the book shelf; any time you can look 
under a bed in the farthest corner, or even in a 
closet if the door has been left open. Now every 
bed shows the marks of her claws and, like the 
Three Bears story, she tries them all. Having 
the run of the entire house, and always enough 
food, tends to make any animal contented. 

I do believe that my kitten has a sense of 
humor. If not, what brings her to my room each 
morning at about five o’clock, to open a new 
attack on my somewhat battle-scarred nose? 

I most usually awaken when I hear her pur- 
ring, but I get the onslaught just the same, awake 
or asleep, and although it is slow and deliberate, 
it has become a daily occurrence. 

A declaration of peace most always follows, 
and I know that there are no hard feelings, be- 
cause she will purr herself to sleep and behave 
herself. 

What I claim is a very highly intellectual thing 
for an animal is the fact she must know that my 
mother never did approve of animals in the bed- 
rooms and, without fail, each morning when she 
goes downstairs she will find the kitten waiting 
at the foot of the stairs, and then you see the . 
joke is on me with my scratched nose. 

I am afraid that my report is too lengthy, but 
when you have a good pet and really enjoy her 
antics, though it may cost you the price of a 
broken knick-knack here and there, it does not 
hurt to sing their praises, for they will always 
remain faithful when well-cared for. 

Hoping that this will prove that Mitzie is 
really contented and that we are equally well 
satisfied, and that Mitzie is really above the 
ordinary type of cat is apparent. Most re- 
spectfully,—C. F. H. 
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RosLINDALE, Mass., Oct. 12, 1926. 

I know I should have written to you before to 
thank you for getting me such a good home. I 
want to tell you now how very happy and con- 
tented I am, here in my Roslindale home. I 
have everything to make a dog happy; plenty of 
good food and a fine, soft couch to sleep on every 
night. But best of all, I have all the kindness 
and petting that a dog can wish. All I can do 
is just follow the members of my family round, 
and tell them in my dog language how much 
I love them. Mrs. Maclean, my real mistress, 
and her daughter who has been very sick, are 
home every day with me, and it’s my special 
privilege to be with them and take good care of 
them. I bark very loudly at every strange noise 
I hear, and they tell me that I am a ‘good 
watchdog.’? When school is over my little 
ten-year-old master comes rushing home, and 
my, what a good time we have! He gives me his 
ball and we play ball together. Sometimes his 
big brother will play with us. Then can’t we 
make the noise! The grown-ups never scold us, 
though. They just laugh and say, ‘‘ Laddie, you 
make as much noise as a team of horses running 
up and down stairs. It’s lucky that we have a 
house to ourselves.”’ 

I have for a little playmate a pretty Angora 
cat, called Buster. Sometimes when Buster is 
outside and my mistress cannot hear him asking 
to come in, I bark and say, ‘“‘ Please open the door 
and let my little playmate in.’”’ Of course the 
door is always very quickly opened, and Buster 
comes in, and we will have a lunch together. 
Since it is getting so cold this fall, little Buster 
does not want to stay out all night, so I share my 
nice soft bed with him. My young mistress is 
away all day, and I always know when to expect 
her home and will wait in the reception hall for 
her. The minute she opens the door I’m the 
first one to greet her. I jump up and put my 
two paws on her shoulders, and then I stay just 
as near her as I can all evening. Almost every 
fine evening we have a pleasant walk together. 
Sometimes I will forget and chase an auto, then 
my mistress will say in such a solemn, sad way, 
“My, Laddie, you mustn’t chase autos; you may 
get killed, and then what would we do without 
our Laddie?” Then I’m so sorry, and I will 


give her my paw as a promise I won’t do it any 
more. Sometimes my little master’s daddie 
gives me a bath. I must confess I don’t like 
this very well. I feel very glad, though, when 
I am a good dog; and when guests come to visit 
us they will say, ‘‘My! What a handsome dog!”’ 
I really am handsome, especially when they dress 
me all up with a big red satin bow. 

When you are out in Roslindale, won’t you 
please come in and visit me? I would like to 
have you know my friends who are so kind to me. 

Again thanking you for sending me out into 
such a good home, I am, yours respectfully. 

—‘‘Laddie,’’ Dog No. 5882. 


Laddie was taken from the Animal Rescue 
League in the spring of 1926, by H. H. W. of 
Newtonville, is very intelligent, devoted to the 
children; never leaves them, but plays their 
games with them. He sleeps in their room, and 
at the summer home goes in bathing with them. 
They are riding horseback now. At first Laddie 
followed at the horse’s heels, but got stepped on. 
Now he stands in the field, and never takes his 
eyes off the horse. He would certainly do some- 
thing to protect the children if the horse ran or 
stumbled. He is a beautiful creature, a de- 
voted guardian of the children. When Mr. 
W. brought him home all the children in the 
neighborhood were congregated in the back 
yard, knowing he was coming. Mr. W. brought 
him in the front door to show him to Mrs. W., 
then through the house, on a leash, to the rear 
door. Assoon as he saw the children he dragged 
away, ran to the group, and began kissing them 
all around.—d. H. W. 
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DRIVEWAY AT PINE RIDGE 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of January the League 
received 3,016 cats, 1,142 dogs and 52 horses. 
We placed 84 dogs and 67 cats in good homes. 


A short time ago the Quincy police were no- 
tified that cries could be heard from a house, the 
usual occupants of which were away. Not 
being able to locate the owner, they forced an 
entrance and found a litter of puppies, almost 
suffocated, in a small closet. 


Two large cats were found in a burlap bag 
beside some ash barrels in Cambridge. J. F. 
Canessa of East Lexington, driving by in a 
truck, noticed the bag moving and stopped to 
investigate. He could not leave the cats there, 
so brougbt them to us. | 


One English bull terrier received his Christmas 
gifts this year a day late, but ‘“‘better late than 
never.” This particular dog was picked up the 
day after Christmas on Commonwealth Avenue 
and brought to us. Asis our custom, we looked 
through the advertisements in the papers, and 


It is time to begin to prepare our Annual Report. 
Life Members $100; Active $5.00 yearly; Associate $1.00 yearly; Junior 


before our list is printed? 


of her early life. 


finding one which we thought applied to him, 
telephoned the advertiser. He came immedi- 
ately and from the joyous meeting there could 
be no doubt that the dog had found his master. 
The owner said there were still two gifts tied on 
the Christmas tree for him. 

Another case of neglect was brought to light 
when Max Langson, 149 Charles Street, Boston, 
found a two-months’ old puppy struggling out 
of a snow drift. While coasting, Max thought 
he heard faint cries and on investigation dis- 
covered the puppy. She was wet to the skin 
and very hungry. The boy wrapped her inside 
his coat and brought her here. Our kennel man 
made a bed for her beside his radiator and fed 
her warm milk from time to time. After a day 
of such treatment, the puppy became another 
creature—such a lively and attractive little 
creature. She has been placed in a splendid 
home, where we hope she will forget the tragedy 
The new owner is to have her 
operated on. We seldom give out a female dog, 
because few persons understand or are willing 
to give them the proper care, and they are often 
turned out to die as this one was. 


Our agent was called to rescue a gull caught in 
a muskrat trap.: Our doctor found its leg so 
badly torn and bruised that it had to be put to 
death. 


James O’Leary, 303 West Fourth Street, 
South Boston, a Western Union messenger boy, 
came across a small angora kitten with its face 
covered with mange. He found a burlap bag, 
put the kitten in it and brought it to the League. 


A police dog, a mere skeleton, hardly able to 
crawl from weakness, his once handsome coat 
bald in patches from mange, was recently picked 
up on the Hull shore and sent to us. He had 
evidently been taken to the beach for the summer 
and left there to shift for himself when it came 
time for his owner to return to the city, probably 
to an apartment where he could not have the dog. 


Will you not send the names of new members 


25c yearly. Please help this cause for the sake of the many neglected and suffering animals.—A.H.S. 
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BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennet Street... 73 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 

ME LIN OIICOC Wnt en hin va". bad ee os Al 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue.... 68 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North- 

BI DLOUMALLCE be ae ce rat ately or. 78 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street........ 252 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 

STRELA a aes en 438 
mmeetiioves Dedham 24.0. beens 30 
PUT GIeerE en Pein i og wa sl... 20 
Pieiseama0 MOUrtU mtrcebor. sce. . a - 718 

1,718 


A poor colored woman, hardly able to see, 
came to the League one day and begged us to 
take her dog and cat while she went to the hos- 
pital to be operated on for cataract. She had 
been putting off the operation because of her 
animals, but had reached the point where she 
could wait no longer. While we do not, as a 
rule, board any animal, because we have no 
suitable place and there is always danger of 
contagion where so many dogs and cats are 
brought in every day, in a case of this kind we 
make an exception and do what we can to help. 
The cat, when he came here, was rather thin and 
scraggy looking, but he gained in weight and 
when he left looked quite handsome and in good 
flesh. The woman has not regained her sight 
to any extent and is seeking State aid. Though 
some may criticize her owning animals, they are 
her only comfort, and our agent, Miss Sheldon, 
is kindly looking after them for her. At Christ- 
mas time our office force filled a basket with good 
things for her and her pets and she was very 
grateful. In our work for animals, we often 
discover human beings who also need help, and 
never fail to do all we can to help them. 


The annual business meeting of the League 
took place Tuesday, February 1, at Unity Hall, 
Park Square, at 3.15 p.m. Vacancies on our list 
of officers were filled as follows: Director, William 
EK. Brigham, on the editorial staff of the Boston 
Transcript; Vice-Presidents, Rey. Edward T. 
Sullivan, Rev. Charles R. Eliot, Hon. Percival P. 
Baxter, and Miss Helen L. Storer. Fifteen 
medals and books were given for notable acts of 
kindness to animals. A brief report of the work 
of 1926 was read by Miss Phillips, the treasurer’s 
report was read by Miss Wilson, and Miss Star- 
buck presented the prizes. A more detailed 
account of the meeting will be given in the next 
issue of the paper. 

The number of animals cared for during the 
year was 76,600 (which is 4,895 in excess of 1925) 
namely: 


TLOrses 3S: 25 reams 22 koa es ee 805 
DOGS. 6,4. ee enmenias es ool ache etn ae 12,884 
Clete so ott eR tet ol RE Bae 62,066 
Birds and smaller animals........... 845 

76,600 


Three hundred and forty lost dogs were re- 
stored to their owners. 


FREE CLINIC 
DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


Report of Clinic 


Month of Total for 
December Year 1926 
Cases treated in clinic.... 623 7417 
Owners advised by tele- 
phone dace eee ey 509 5573 


Interesting Cases 


A dog chewed and swallowed a pin cushion full 
of pins. He was brought to the League bya much 
distressed owner. We were successful in remov- 
ing bits of the cushion and in taking out a total of 
18 pins, many of them bent. It seems a miracle 
that the dog could have swallowed such crooked 
pins without having them lodge in his throat. 
However, he has made an uneventful recovery 
and seems none the worse for his experience. 
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In her attempt to relieve her cat that was 
infested with fleas, a young lady used a strong 
solution of Sylpho-Nathol, which killed the fleas, 
but blistered the skin so badly the cat had to be 
destroyed. 

A very excited man called on the telephone for 
advice, having given his dog a large dose of cam- 
phorated oil, thinking he was giving castor oil. 

These last two mentioned cases should be an 
example to every one owning an animal. Never 
give a dose of medicine or attempt any treatment 
without knowing what you are giving or how 
much, as carelessness often ends disastrously for 
the animal. 


A woman telephoned recently, very much 
disturbed over the condition of her female dog. 
(First let me tell you that she is the mother of 
three children.) The dog had been in labor 
seven days and was in a terrible condition. 
The woman said she thought everything would 
be all right if she let the dog alone, but after 
waiting seven days she began to think it would 
be well to get advice. It seems hard to imagine 
how a mother of three children could let a female 
animal go seven days in labor without assistance. 


Buying Pet Animals 


Many persons come to our Clinic bringing dogs 
or cats that they have purchased and that have 
almost immediately shown symptoms of serious 
sickness or some sort of humor. We find on 
inquiry that these animals have been purchased 
from unscrupulous pet animal dealers. There 
are men who open a ‘‘pet animal shop” in a 
certain location and keep it open just as long as 
they dare to run it before they are found out. 
After a while so many persons finding they have 
been deceived, make complaint, and the dealer 
is obliged to give it up and move to some other 
locality where he is not known. 

It is very easy to pass off unhealthy animals to 
many persons who want to buy but who do not 
know anything whatever about a dog or cat. 
The animal may have had fits, or it may have 
had a humor, that, while it causes itching, is 
temporarily stopped by some sort of ointment 
that is put on, but soon starts up again, and is 
practically incurable. The animal may also be 


dying of homesickness, as often they are stolen 
dogs, taken from homes where they have been 
great pets, and they suffer so much from being 
stolen that they.are slowly dying. 

We had a case of that sort at the League,—a 
man who had bought a little dog from one of 
these dealers who buys dogs from boys or from 
any one who steals them without any questions 
being asked, had purchased this little dog from 
one of these dealers, and soon found out that he 
could not eat and was dying of weakness. This 
man came to our Clinic with the dog, and, most ~ 
fortunately, the dog was recognized as one that 
belonged to two ladies living alone in the city 
who had kept him as a household companion. 
They were out walking with him one day and he 
fell behind them around a corner where they could 
not see him. One of the dog thieves, always on 
the lookout for such chances, snatched him up, 
and hurried away around another corner so 
quickly that no one detected him. 

The women who owned the dog were sick 
with grief, and came to the League reporting 
their loss. When our doctor saw the dog in 
this man’s arms he told him he had been stolen 
from two ladies that he knew. The man was 
very glad to restore the little creature, and, 
although when he gave him up to his owners 
the poor little creature could not stand, he soon 
recovered his strength at home. 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 


HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 
Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


Telephone Your Dealer 
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Active and Alert When Fed On 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


All Food—No Waste. Ask the man 
with the valuable dog— He Knows 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $15 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Hancock 9170. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


Tel. Dedham 403-W 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D. V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Hancock 9170 9:30a. m. to 5:30p. m., daily 
3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 


For the Health 
and Happiness 
of your friend 
the dog ~ 


SPRATT'S. 
IDXKOKG. JETOKOUDYS 


Used by careful owners everywhere for 
the past seventy years. Best for the 
dog because they contain every dietary 
essential which his constitution needs. 
Clean and easy to feed. Sold by 
Grocers, Pet-shops, Seedsmen and 
Sporting Goods Dealers everywhere. 
Valuable dog book free on request. 


SPRATT’S PAT. LTD. 
NEW JERSEY 


NEWARK 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets a/ 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
fifty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 | ~. Pons ae 
ahonpeni 4 Re with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| ‘Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station for Small 
Animals and Educational Dep’t. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1926 
We received and cared for: 


Gatevente 10 Scie se tae ae ae 2, OG 
Dogs. fons) tent; See ty Lune 
PL OTSESS 29) vse eens. semen oe 805 
Birds. 025) 5) eee aS oe ae ee 829 
Miscellaneous smallanimals . . . . 16 
76,600 

Number of horses given vacations . . . 18 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . 87,689 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 28 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY! si: 8) SiS. ore te fi ie ca Rs OS Gee oe ean 7a Te aa ee peeve ae 
Nortu Enp, INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL . 39 NortH BENNET STREET 
MOUTH END | ae a et Cee Ae . 109 NoRTHAMPTON STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HousE . . . . . . . . +. +. 79 MoorE STREET 
DEDHAM : . . . . PINE RIDGE HOME oF REsT FOR HORSES 
MEDFIELD} .1)') 2eS* elie hone” PR BART ErT-ANCEL 1 OMEIROR iat aes 
East Boston wl fongerk? cot ont eo ean oP ee Foe 5 RS ers Vas eres erodes 
YET ee eee ene ad ide ee | ee NE ETO eae 
CHELSEA 229) a 24h ak. 3 Sas tat 8 hha eed « bee 36 FOURTH STREET 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm, of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 


bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 
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